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Summary 


f | In 1978 the Florida Bureau of Archaeological Research 
began excavations at thirteen prehistoric Indian sites In 
Hillsborough County. These sites were Identified by 
archaeologists when the Department of Transportation 
(DOT) completed plans to bulld an Interstate by-pass 
around the city of Tampa. By a cooperative agreement 
almed at protecting cultural resources, the Florida DOT 
and the Federal Highway Administration supported a 
program of archaeological survey and excavation to 
recover Information that might otherwise have been lost. 

In the beginning stages of highway development, 
highway planners, archaeologists, and other 
environmental specialists work together to select a 
roadway corridor. Archaeologists use surveys made very 
early during planning to identify major sites that should 
be avoided or excavated. This Is an Important part of 
archaeological work since the success of an excavation 
will depend on how well a site was surveyed. A good 
survey will Indicate which sites are most Important, and 
what part of a site will produce the best Information. 

Four of the thirteen excavated sites were the subject of 
extensive excavations and ylelded large numbers of 
artifacts. Research at these sites helped revise our 
understanding of Indian life in the Tampa Bay region as 
early as 10,000 years ago, while the other nine 
excavations helped to complete the picture. 

As the digging for artifacts began, It was obvious to 
archaeologists that most of the cultural material re- 
covered would be deeply buried, at least by Florida 
standards. Since the time allowed to dig was limited by 
construction schedules, bulldozers were used to scrape 
off sterile layers of topsoil. This was followed by more 
Precise excavation using hand tools. Small pits that 
measured a square meter, or about three feet on a side, 
were dug by pairs of archaeologists who accurately 
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located, recorded, and collected Individual artifacts for 
later analysis. Digging continued to depths of three to 
five feet, or until sterile soll, free of artifacts, was 
reached. Although highway archaeology follows strict 
and sometimes limited time schedules, careful excavation 
Is necessary to Insure accurate results. 

Once digging is complete and artifacts are out of the 
soll, the long task of analysis begins. A variety of tests 
were used to help date artifacts from the Hillsborough 
County sites, because there were few artifacts that could 
give accurate clues to age. Sites In the Interior of 
Hillsborough County are difficult to Interpret, because 
acids In the soll have decayed all organic materials over 
the thousands of years that these materlals have been 
burled. Therefore, no signs of dwellings exist, and all 
wood and bone objects Indians may have used have 
long since been destroyed. Lithic, or stone, tools and 
ll that Is left to suggest how the Indians lived. 
tools discovered In the Tampa Bay region 
were, therefore, analyzed thoroughly to extract as much 
Information as possible. 

The study that centered around these artifacts and the 
sites from which they were taken not only helped explain 
the ways Indians hunted and lived but also helped 
develop an awareness of the environment In which they 
lived. Paleo Indians (the first North American 
inhabitants), who lived more than 10,000 years ago, may, 
for example, have enjoyed a pleasant climate In Florida. 
At the same time, In the northern part of the continent, 
Indians were adapting to the colder climates resulting 
from the Wisconsin glaciation which had recently ended. 

Pollen studies throughout the Southeast, and Florida in 
particular, have Indicated what kinds of plants were 
Present In the Hillsborough County area 10,000 years 
ago. Since pollen Is produced by most plants, and 
because pollen grains are very durable, Identification of 
fossilized pollen in the bottom of lakes has helped 
botanists Identify plants that were present during the 


Paleo Indlan period. With this Information, archaeologists 
can reconstruct past climates In the Tampa Bay area. 


Temperatures during the Paleo Indian period were 
somewhat cooler than those now experienced In Florida; 
however, the most Important feature of the climate at that 
time was Its uniformity. This was due, In part, to glaciers 
far north of Florida that acted as a shield from the harsh 
arctic alr. Protected from these frigid glacial alr masses, 
winter temperatures In Florida were not much different 
than those of summer, with an annual fluctuation of 
Possibly only 12 - I7 degrees. With summers cooler and 
winters actually warmer, temperatures were relatively 
constant In the Tampa Bay region. The uniform climate 
In Hillsborough County could have been very appealing 
to nomadic bands of Paleo Indians. 


Glaclers were far from the temperate landscape of the 
Florida peninsula during the Paleo Indian period, but the 
effects of the glaciers were felt throughout the world. 
Glaciers locked up much of the earth’s water, and as a 
result, sea level was much lower. The extensive systems 
of rivers and lakes characteristic of Florida today did not 
exist 10,000 years ago. Instead, only Infrequent, small 
bodies of water were present, and rivers were much 
smaller. The sea level dropped so far that much of 
Florida’s coastline became exposed, making the state a 
much broader peninsula than It Is now. The reduced 
amount of water also affected plant life. Only hardy 
grasses and scrub oaks that grew close to the ground 
survived these harsh conditions, giving the bay region 
the appearance of an African savannah. 


This unusual landscape, consisting of Immense open 
spaces that were covered by grasses and small plant 
shoots, was the habitat for many large animals. Among 
these animals were the mastodons and mammoths, huge 
elephant-like creatures that Indians undoubtedly hunted 
on an occasional basis. Another large animal, the glant 
sloth, used large claws on Its front limbs to grasp tree 
branches In search of food and as protection against 
predators like the saber tooth cat. This cat, slightly 
larger than the African llon, had huge canine teeth that It 
used to tear the flesh of the animals It hunted. All of 
these animals are now extinct. Two reasons are offered 
for this extinction: that the animals dled as a result of 
changing climate and vegetation, or that the Indians 
hunted the animals with no concern for thelr diminishing 
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numbers. No one Is certain which took place, but It Is 
possible that both played a role in extinction. Animal 
populations may have become smaller as drought condi. 
tlons persisted and the hunting pressure applied by the 
Indians may have simply been the final blow to thelr 
survival. 


For many years, archaeologists have viewed Paleo 
Indians as "big game” hunters, constantly moving thelr 
dwellings as they pursued elephants and other large 
animals. However, as studies continue to Improve our 
knowledge of these Indian cultures, we find that, in 
Florida at least, hunting these very large mammals may 
have been only an Infrequent venture. With the ocean 
and various river systems close at hand, other foog 
sources may have been available to offset the need for 
red meat. It Is becoming more apparent, for example, 
that fish, shellfish, and snails were harvested frequently 
as an easily accessible supply of fresh food. Plants, 
until recently overlooked as a part of the Indian diet, may 
also have been very Important as a food source. Nuts 
and fruits were probably collected by women and 
children, allowing the men to hunt for meat. 


In contrast to Florida Indians, Paleo Indians living In the 
glaclally affected parts of North America may have been 
quite nomadic. Animals living In these frigid zones may 
have migrated seasonally In patterns that were 
predictable and easily followed by the Indians. Animals 
that moved long distances further north may have had 
less need for long migrations In Florida. Hunting them 
became a less arduous adventure, and as a result, 
Florida Paleo Indians developed more stable, or 
sedentary cultures than thelr northern counterparts. 


As Paleo Indians considered where they would settle, 
several factors Influenced their decision. The presence 
of fresh water was most crucial, but the need for food 
and the resources to make tools were also critical. One 
of the reasons that Florida may have served these early 
Indians so well is that all of these needs were readily 
met 10,000 years ago. Each of the thirteen sites 
excavated In Hillsborough County, for example, indicates 
that water, food, and lithic supplies were available 
throughout the region, not only in Paleo Indian times, but 
also later. It Is likely that living sites were chosen that 
offered easy access to a number of necessary 
resources. 


The Harney Flats site, located along the Interstate 
corridor, Is an excellent example of an Indian base camp, 
a site where Indians lived for a long time and where they 
manufactured and repaired their tools. One of the major 
reasons this site was chosen by the Indians was 
because It was at a relatively high elevation. The Indians 
at Harney Flats could observe the Hillsborough and Palm 
River valleys below. The Junction of these two river 
systems meant that fresh water was always available, 
and that animals watering below could be hunted with 
Iittle difficulty. 

Because spears and other small hand-held weapons 
were used to hunt larger animals, Paleo Indians 
frequently hunted these animals at river crossings or at 
ravines like the Harney Flats area where the animals 
were likely to become temporarily immobile. Here, a 
small band of attackers could kill an animal with less risk 
of being Injured. 


The spears Paleo Indians hunted with were wooden- 
shafted and often Incorporated a bone foreshaft tipped 
with an elongated projectile point. Projectile points made 
during this period were chipped from chert, or flint, a 
stone that Is hard, will hold a sharp edge, and that will 
flake In a predictable manner. Thousands of chert tools 
were discovered at the Harney Flats site. The most 
diagnostic was the Suwannee point, a long and narrow 
tool that has a slightly tapered base with small ears, or 
projections, that allowed It to be hafted or tied to a shaft. 
Although used mainly as a knife for cutting or sawing, 
this tool and smaller variations of this type were also 
used spear points. The Suwannee points and other 
tools excavated at Harney Flats helped to formulate a 
clear picture of Paleo Indian base camp activities In 
Florida 10,000 years ago. 

By about 9,000 years ago, subtle changes In Indian ways 
of life began to occur, marking the beginning of what 
archaeologists have called the Archalc perlod. Three 
very Important changes took place to create the division 
between Paleo and Archaic Indian times: the 
environment changed, many of the animals disappeared, 
and the Indlan population Increased. 

At the beginning of the Archalc perlod, the dry conditions 
of Paleo Indian times moderated, and as time passed, 
wetter conditions prevailed. As the Wisconsin Age 
glaciers melted, great volumes of water were released to 


the oceans, causing sea level to rise rather sharply 
throughout the entire 5,500 years of the Archaic period. 
As shorelines advanced, Indian settlements that had 
developed along the Florida coast were moved Inland. 
River systems and lakes began to appear and were soon 
teeming with food that Archalc Indians utilized. 
Environmental changes spelled disaster for the large 
grazing animals like the mammoths, and by the beg!nning 
of the Archalc period, extinction had taken Its toll on 
almost all of the large mammals common during Paleo 
times. Archaic Indians began hunting smaller, more 
localized game. As Indian populations grew, hunting 
territories probably developed, and boundaries were 
Created that limited the distances Indians could travel 
before Infringing on other hunting grounds. Ultimately 
this had the effect of making Archalc Indlans more stable 
and less mobile than earlier Paleo Indians had been. 


Artifacts found at Archalc sites Include milling and 
grinding stones used to prepare 
plant foods, a more pronounced reliance on small game, 
and a greater dependence on aquatic foods suggest that 
Archaic Indlans were more sedentary than earller Paleo 
Indians. With many varied types of food available near 
Indian settlements, It was not necessary to travel 
continually In search of food. This trend continued 
through the late Archaic times and became even more 
Pronounced after the Invention of pottery. 

Of the thirteen sites located along the Interstate corridor 
In Hillsborough County, it Is Interesting to note that many 
areas that attracted Paleo Indians also appealed to 
Archaic Indians. Only ten miles south of Harney Flats Is 
Diamond Dairy, a later Archaic site. The Diamond Dalry 
excavation produced far fewer shaped tools than the 
Harney Flats site, but the great number of chert flakes 
and flake tools Indicate that this site was also Important 
to the Indians. While Harney Flats was used as a large 
base camp, Diamond Dalry was much smaller by 
comparison and Its primary use may have been for the 
preparation of meat. 

One of the most Interesting discoveries of all thirteen 
sites took place at Diamond Dalry. Here, archaeologists 
located a small stack of flint blanks, or unfinished tools 
that were flaked only partlally so that they could later 
function In a variety of ways. This stack of blanks was 
found In an area that was probably used for storage of 
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tools. Two other areas excavated at the site were used 
for tool making or resharpening and for the actual 
Preparation of meat. Tools and flakes found In each of 
the three areas Indicated that there were defined work 
areas within the site. After work was completed at 
Diamond Dalry and meat was properly prepared, this site 
was temporarily abandoned to transport the food to a 
larger base camp, possibly one the size of Harney Flats. 

The close proximity of Diamond Dairy to Harney Flats 
Suggests that the Tampa Bay region offered a network of 
resources that both Archaic and Paleo Indians were 
familiar with. Artifacts taken from all thirteen sites along 
the Interstate corridor are evidence that these early 
Indians were anything but primitive savages. They 
particlpated In complex and sophisticated dally activities, 
taking maximum advantage of the resources around 


them, and as a result, Probably led quite comfortable 
lives. 


[iseginning in 1978 and extending through 1984, the 
Florida Division of Archives, History and Records Man- 
agement was responsible for investigating thirty-one 
archaeological sites within a planned Interstate corridor 
in Hillsborough County. Thirteen of these sites were 
selected for more extensive research and are the subject 
of this report. Although the actual excavations were lim- 
ited to this six year period, some of the findings are still 
being analyzed. As the work continues, these sites are 
shaping much of the current thinking about the early 
Indians of Florida and their environment. 
———— 

Steps Toward Discovery 

Before excavating these Hillsborough County sites, ex- 
tensive background work was necessary to insure that 
each site was investigated carefully. Archaeologists 
completed these studies under an agreement between 
the Florida Department of Transportation (DOT) and the 
Division of Archives, History and Records Management 
that calls for the identification and protection of cultural 
resources. As a result of this agreement, the Bureau of 
Archaeological Research: is asked to consider what, if 
any, important cultural remains exist in the roadway cor- 
ridor and to arrange for the information they contain to 
be saved before DOT begins their work. 


Finding sites and deciding how Important they are is the 
goal of a phase one Investigation. In Hillsborough 
County, thirty-one sites located along the Interstate-75 
corridor were discovered during phase one survey. Sur- 
vey Involves walking the highway corridor, looking for 
scattered artifacts on the ground surface, or in test 
holes. The surveyor also Inspects topographical features 
(hills, bluffs, creeks, etc.) of the area, and finally, where 
artifacts are found, makes small survey excavations. 
Surveying often follows scientific methods; however, a 
good surveyor combines sclence with intultion to locate 
the sites where people lived and worked. Once a site Is 
located, small pits are dug by thin slicing the soll layers, 
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sometimes to depths of three feet or more. Nearby 
areas are investigated in the same way until an occupa- 
tion center can be defined. This technique Is helpful In 
two ways. First, given the limited time archaeologists 
have to excavate a site, these surveys minimize the ef- 
forts expended In determining the richness of the site. 
Second, a survey can often show how a site was used, 
either for habitation or for occasional use. For example, 
one stone spear point found during a survey might sug- 
gest that the point was lost, by chance, on a hunting trip. 
A collection of many different types of artifacts In an 


area, however, could show that the location was used 
repeatedly, or for a long time perlod. 

Phase one Investigations are Important In determining 
the significance of a site since the results will determine 
which sites need more work. In Hillsborough County, 
this Initial work led to the thirteen phase two studies 
considered In this report. Phase two studies are best 
characterized as test excavations and are more extensive 
than survey. It Is during phase two that the archae- 
ologist defines the size and content of the site. The 
archaeologist will also, at this time, define the site cul- 
turally by Indicating when people lived there and what 
they did. Collecting Information to support these conclu- 
sions requires considerable digging. 


Based on findings made during phase two work, a small 
number of sites may be determined to be worthy of more 
extensive excavation or phase three Investigation. Phase 
three excavations are sometimes called salvage exca- 
vations because this Is the time when the site Is studied 
as Intensively as possible to collect Information which 
would otherwise be lost to construction activities. Sal- 
vage Investigations often produce rarer or unique arti- 
facts and give a more complete picture of what hap- 
pened at the site. At the Harney Flats site, for example, 
a phase three site In Hillsborough County, excavations 
covered some 9,700 square feet. Thousands of artifacts 
were recovered, revealing when the site was used by the 
early Indians and what activities occurred there. The 
other phase three excavations were Diamond Dalry, 
Wetherington Ridge, and Wetherington Island. 

All of the artifacts excavated at Harney Flats, as well as 
those from the other twelve sites were analyzed In detall. 
These findings are helping archaeologists change thelr 
thinking about the earllest people of Florida. As these 
Ideas evolve and knowledge about these aboriginal cul- 
tures expands, the Importance of the work Increases. 


SS 
Early Archaeological Discoveries in Florida 
Archaeologists began thinking about early man In Florida 
as far back as the mid 1800’s and from that time until the 
1880's, many unique discoveries were made In the state. 
Work was done mainly to acquire museum pleces and 
this period of collecting has been called the Speculative 
Era of American archaeology. Collecting was done very 
hastily and with little care for particulars. The context or 


relative position of artifacts within the site was rarely 
considered and suppositions based on little factual In- 
formation seemed commonplace. In 1859, Daniel G. 
Brinton described a mound he had visited as containing 
"vast numbers of skeletons exposed, some of which | 
was assured by an Intelligent gentleman of Manatee, who 
had repeatedly visited the spot and examined the re- 
mains, were of astonishing size and must have belonged 
to men seven or eight feet In helght”. Spectacular finds 
were of the most Interest and many sites were destroyed 
In the search for grave goods and other exotic material. 
Museums benefited from these early excavations and 
they stored artifacts until they were fully analyzed and 
later exhibited. 

By the turn of the century, more care was given to the 
removal of artifacts from sites as a result of expanded 
Interest In specimens and the Information they might 
possess. This perlod of more careful archaeology lasted 
until about 1918 and has been called the Descriptive 
perlod. Nels Nelson closed out this era with an Impor- 
tant publication titled, Chronology of Florida, which set 
the stage for new ways of thinking about archaeology. 
Nelson recognized that the relative age of different pot- 


tery styles was represented by thelr different levels In 
sites, with the oldest at the bottom. However, was 
unable to separate pottery and pre-pottery levels. For 


example, he did not know that.sites or levels with stone 
tools, but not pottery, were from a longer and earller 
perlod of Florida prehistory. Instead, Nelson wrote, "But 
the whole subject of Florida’s aboriginal history must be 
worked out In the field, | have merely sought to Indicate 
that there Is such a history and that, as Walker wrote, 
nearly forty years ago, ‘the key to the whole matter Is a 
critical study of anclent pottery’”. 
In 1924, Jesse W. Fewkes of the Smithsonian Institution 
carrled out research on Weedon Island, located at the 
mouth of Old Tampa Bay In Pinellas County. Fewkes 
was a tralned archaeologist whose accurately described 
excavations are thought to be the first truly scientific 
archaeological Investigations In Florida. Fewkes studied 
the complex burial mound on Weedon Island and made 
spectacular pottery finds (subsequently, similar pottery 
styles were found In much of North and Central Florida). 
Archaeologists were beginning to recognize the patterns 
of prehistoric cultures, not only chronologically, but also 
geographically. 
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In the 1930's unemployment rose dramatically as a result 
of the Depression, and opportunities for work were lim- 
Ited. Nevertheless, archaeology In the State of Florida 
Prospered due to rellef programs authorized by Franklin 
Roosevelt to help reduce unemployment. The Civil 
Works Administration (CWA), developed to provide jobs 
and stimulate the economy, helped set the pattern for 
large scale publicly supported excavations In this coun- 
try. Archaeologist Matthew Stirling recognized that 
Florida, unllke many other states, had a climate suitable 
for outdoor work year round, and thus the CWA com- 
Pleted nine separate projects In Florida. Work accom- 
plished under the CWA and the Civilian Conservation 
Corp (CCC) had a lasting effect In Florida, providing a 
foundation for later archaeological reports, and more im- 
portantly, making the people of Florida more aware of 
their state’s archaeological potential. 


During World War Il, archaeological work slowed consid- 
erably, but In Florida progress was made developing 
chronologies based upon earlier excavations in the state. 
A chronology Is developed as archaeological remains are 
compared In age to construct a sequence of periods 
from oldest to most recent. In an Imaginary site where all 
these perlods occurred together, the oldest would be 
represented by the deepest level and the succeeding 
more recent periods would correspond to Increasingly 
shallower levels. Weeden Island Is a good example of a 
chronological perlod because many pottery finds in the 
Southeast were compared to and dated by Weeden 
Island pottery. As a result of Investigations like those 
carrled out at Weedon Island and Safety Harbor on 
Tampa Bay, a generally understood chronology had been 
constructed for the entire Southeast United States by the 
end of World War Il. 


In 1949, Gordon Willey published Archeology of the 
Florida Gulf Coast, In which he synthesized decades of 
archaeological work on sites stretching from Alabama to 
Sarasota. He was able to summarize not only the 
chronology and the distribution of Indian cultures but 
also thelr soclal organization, religion and economy. 
Willey’s publication was based upon many early excava- 
tlons In the state, Including some he carried out himself. 
Archeology of the Florida Gulf Coast was a major contri- 
bution which still stands as a basic reference for Florida 
archaeology. 
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After Willey’s 1949 publication, work In the Hillsborough 
region was comparatively limited, although sites contin. 
ued to be excavated. Subtle changes in concepts about 
the cultures Willey and others described were regularly 
suggested. One major drawback in Willey’s work, for 
example, was his failure to describe cultures existing 
before the ceramic period, those Indian cultures more 
than about 3,500 years old. Before the method of radio 
carbon dating was developed In the 1950's, archaeolo~ 
gists had no way of knowing the real age of archaeo- 
logical remains. These materials were often assigned as 
placeholders for specific time periods. Artifacts of dif- 
ferent types, that were actually of the same age, were 
thought to be a result of change through time or to be 
Introduced from other areas. Because these materials 
did not fit clearly Into a scheme already developed, a 
separate place In the chronology was assigned to them. 


Today, archaeologists are convinced that many variable 
artifact finds are the result of changes In technology, or 
the way something was crafted, and that they were not 
necessarily from a different tilme period. These techno- 


logical changes may havo resulted from some stress 
placed upon the culture by the environment, or by trad- 
ing Ideas and materials with other Indian groups. 


In looking back over the past ISO years of archaeological 
study In Florida, there Is a rather distinct separation cre- 
ated by Gordon Willey's 1 Archeology of the 
Florida Gulf Coast. Bef cation appeared, 
archaeologists were concerned with singular, exotic 
finds, dating pottery cultures and discovering thelr distri- 
bution. Since Willey’s publication, and since the basic 
frameworks in time and space have been established, 
archaeologists have concentrated more on how people 
lived. 


eerie ee 
A Setting for Discovery 

In a very few pages, you will be taken back some twelve 
thousand years In time to view the environment of 
Florida’s earliest human Inhabitants. To prepare for this 
quantum leap, a knowledge of present-day setting Is 
crucial and therefore the physlography, soils, geology, 
water systems, climate, and plant and animal life will be 
reviewed briefly. 

Physlography Is the description of the physical geogra- 
phy of an area, based on the appearance of the land 


CHRONOLOGICAL face. In the T Bay region, thei f jor 

TAMPA BAY HEC eon hrtay tines pik tance ae cine 
Gap and the Gulf Coastal Lowlands. The Bay region Is 
the most outstanding geographic feature In the Hilis- 


wears Ago Period borough County area. Tampa Bay proper extends Inland, 
0 northeasterly, from the Gulf of Mexico and then sub- 
divides Into Old Tampa Bay and Hillsborough Bay. Three 
major river systems stemming from ue nee or east 
drain Into the Bay: the Hillsborough, Palm, a jafla. A 
= 1000 ————_____Sefetv Harbor __ simplified physiographic picture of the region shows 
Weeden Island considerable Inland elevations which decrease dramat- 
Ically toward the Bay. 
2000 The most outstanding land feature In the area Is the Polk 


Manasota Upland, a landform with elevations from one hundred to 
a —SS—S———————séoOne hundred and thirty feet above sea level. The Polk 
Upland extends from the Inner regions of the state to the 


Transitional eastern portion of the Tampa Bay region and Is bounded 
3000 Sao Jon the north by the Zephyrhills Gap. The Zephyrhills Gap 
Norwood Is literally a gap or valley through which the Hillsborough 


River flows to the Bay and which separates the Uplands 
from the Brooksville Ridge. On the south, the Polk 
4000 Late Archaic Upland Is bounded by the DeSoto Plain, a lower elevation 
land ridge that enters the bay reglon only slightly; and to 
the west of the Upland Iles the Gulf Coastal Lowlands. 
The Polk Uplands, highly elevated and: facing the sea, Is 
a feature of the Bay region very Important to early Inhab- 
Itants In the state and a key to the Indian’s settlement. 


While the Polk Uplands would appear to be the most 

prominent physical feature In the Tampa Bay region, the 

6000 Middle Archaic Gulf Coastal Lowlands surely are the most persistent, as 

they separate both the Uplands and the Zephyrhills Gap 

from the Bay. In Hillsborough County, the Gulf Coastal 

7000 Lowlands extend nearly the entire length of the county 

a on the bay fringe. Since Hillsborough County Is pro- 

tected from the ocean by the Pinellas County peninsula, 

Early the Lowlands here are much different than they are In 

8000 Archaic other more exposed parts of the state. Protection by the 

peninsula from the buffeting surf has created a quiet 

shoreline environment of backwater and mangrove 

swamps. Dunes and dune-like vegetation, more In 

keeping with typical Gulf Coastal Lowlands formations, 

are encountered In the area only along the barrier is- 

lands around the Pinellas County peninsula and fronting 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


10000 Paleo Indian The Gulf Coastal Lowlands are an extensive formation 
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consisting of sandy solls that contain most of the 
archaeological sites which have been excavated In the 
Bay region. Some of the sands are compressed, making 
excavation relatively easy, while others are loosely 
packed and more likely to cave In or "slump” during ex- 
cavation. 

Below the sand layers are three separate geologic for~ 
mations: the Hawthorn Formation, the St. Marks Forma- 
tlon and the Suwannee Limestone. The Hawthorn For- 
mation Is a clay matrix mottled by limestone and thin 
beds of sand and shell, extending from 50 feet below sea 
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level to about 25 feet above. This clay Is not often en- 
countered In excavations because It Is usually deeply 
buried. It Is, however, exposed at the surface In some 
areas. Due to the average depth at which the Hawthorn 
Formation Iles, this clay stratum is regarded as sterile by 
archaeologists, meaning that artifacts are not found In 
the formation. 

Below the Hawthorn Formation lie the St. Marks Forma- 
tlon and the Suwannee Limestone; the former a hard, 
dense limestone, the latter a softer, fossil-bearing lime- 
stone. These formations pre-date man by many millions 
of years and therefore they did not come Into play in the 
cultural excavations In the Tampa Bay region, but they 
were Important sources of raw materials. 


Geologically, sand and clay form the land surface In most 
of the Bay region. But, along the Hillsborough River, 
limestone from both the St. Marks Formation and the 
earlier Suwannee Formation Is exposed. In areas where 
the St. Marks Formation Is exposed, chert or flint Is often 
found. Chert Is a silica rock found as a nodule, or small 
pocket, In limestone strata; It was used by the early peo- 
ple of Florida to make tools. The location of chert expo- 
sures obviously played a very !mportant role In deter- 
mining where early man lived and hunted, and some of 
the sites excavated In Hillsborough County represent the 
remains of many centuries of sione quarrying and tool 
making. 

One very critical aspect of an environmental setting, as 
will be discussed later, Is the climale. Present-day cll- 
matic conditions In Florida have not changed much since 
the time of the pottery makers that early Florida archae- 
ologists concerned themselves with. This report, how- 
ever, takes a look at man’s presence on the peninsula 
beginning some ten thousand years before the pottery 
cultures and a surprising change in climate took place 
over this period. 

Climate is an important factor in plant and animal popu- 
lations. Truly tropical environments, for example, sup- 
port more diverse populations of both plants and animals 
than other environments. Even though the Bay region 
does not have an extreme tropical climate, it does sup- 
port a wide range of plant and animal species. 

Florida harbors some unique plant varieties — the state 
has more native trees than any other state except Hawall 
— and over 3,500 vascular plants are found In Florida. 


A 


Geologic cross-section of the 
‘Tampa Bay area. 


Most of these plant species are found Inland beyond the 
beaches and dunes. The coastal strip, as It Is sometimes 
called, Is relatively barren of vegetation. Those trees and 
other plant species that do exist, however, make excel~ 
lent habitats for the animals that are present. Florida has 
more animal species (880 vertebrate species) than any 
other similar area of the world, In part due to the over 


lapping marine and freshwater environments. 

The environmental setting In the Florida peninsula Is a 
pleasant one, much different from the remainder of the 
continent. Early man would have found his environment 
quite different some ten thousand years ago, but It would 
still have been relatively moderate and very different 
from the glacially encrusted northern landscape. 
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Bithe perlod of time when man first arrived In Florida 
some 10,000 years ago Is referred to as the Paleo Indian 
period, and corresponds to the Upper Paleolithic of 
Europe. The environment then was much different from 
the present environment. Most noticeable among the 
differences were a lower sea level, a cooler climate, and 
the presence of some large, extinct animal forms. 

About 12,000 years ago, Florida was roughly double the 
size of the state today. This Increased size was a result 
of a lower sea level. Sea levels have changed greatly 
throughout the world’s history, and In Florida many 
variations have occurred over time. In fact, during the 
the Upper Miocene perlod, some 25 million years ago, 
the sea level In Florida was about 260 feet above the 
present level. By the time of the late Wisconsin 
glaciation, about 25,000 years ago, the sea level had 
dropped to nearly 425 feet below the present. This drop 
In the sea level was a result of the earth’s water supply 
being locked up In the glacial Ice. Although the glaciers 
never really extended as far south as Florida, the effects 
of the glaciation were felt here. 

With a lowered sea level, much more of Florida’s total 
land area was exposed. The Atlantic coast portion of the 
State did not expand very much because there Is a sharp 
drop In the marine shelf along the Eastern coast. The 
Gulf coast side of the the state would have looked much 
different than It does today, however, since the marine 
Shelf there slopes very gradually. The lowered sea level 


exposed a great portion of the state that had previously Map showing the coast line of 
Florida at various sea levels, 


@ Phase Three excavations at the 
Harney Flats site in Hillsborough 
County, Florida. 
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been, and Is now, covered by water. Twelve thousand 
years ago, Florida was still a peninsula, but It was much 
broader than it Is now. 


As time progressed, the last of the major Ice sheets 
began to melt and the glaciers retreated farther and 
farther north. The melting of the glaclers restored water 
to the oceans, and the sea level began to rise. From the 
time the Indians first entered Florida about 12,000 years 
ago until about 5,000 years ago, minor fluctuations In sea 
level occurred due to alternating dry and wet periods, but 
the overall sea level rose rapidly. By the latter date, 
precipitation Increased sharply, and the water table and 
sea level that presently exist In the state had become 
more or less stable. 

Because of the much lower sea level, the Bay region was 
not as we know It today. In fact, the Tampa Bay area 
would have been some one hundred miles Inland from 
the altered sea coast. The dry Tampa Bay Is about the 
only physiographic feature that would have been 
different, however. The three major land features — the 
Gulf Coastal Lowlands, the Polk Uplands and the 
Zephyrhills Gap — were basically unaltered at this time. 
Minor changes In the course of rivers and streams 
probably occurred, but the general physiography of the 
Bay region would have been the same. 


One aspect of the paleo-environment that was very 
different from the present-day environment was climate. 
Florida’s current appeal to tourists and permanent 
residents stems, In part, from Its attractive climate. The 
climate during the Paleo Indian period was different, as 
mentioned earller, but Florida was still warmer than areas 
to the North. Summer temperatures were somewhat 
cooler than present averages. Winter temperatures, 
however, were actually warmer during this time because 
the Ice sheets to the north protected Florida from the 
harsh Arctic winds. The glaciers, which warmed the 
winters and cooled the summers, helped to establish 
uniform weather patterns over the entire year. 


Until recently, It has been difficult to determine what 
types of plants were dominant at the time Indians first 
entered Florida. However, In 1971 W. A. Watts began 
studles that Indicated what plants were present In Florida 
during the Paleo Indian period. Watts analyzed 
sediments In lake bottoms In the southeastern United 
States, particularly Lake Louise In Georgia and Mud and 
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Scott Lakes near Tampa, and found fossilized plant 
pollen. Close study of the fossilized pollen, preserved 
over thousands of years, indicated which plants were 
present at different periods of history. Today, 
archaeologists use Watts’ studies to help recreate the 
environment Indians lived in. 


Watts observed that deciduous forests of oak, beech, 
hickory and other broad-leaved trees that had survived 
well in previously moister periods died out with the drier 
conditions that prevailed during Paleo times. The sandy, 
coarse nature of the solls in Florida was Partly 
responsible for this decline, since the soil was Incapable 
of holding the moisture that these broad-leaved trees 
required. Drier conditions allowed only very hardy vari- 
eties of oak to survive. From about 12,000 to 9,000 years 
ago, these oaks were the most common tree In Florida, 
Stands of oaks, mixed with patches of open prairie, 
consisting of ragweed and sturdy grasses, would have 
reminded a present-day observer of the savannas In 
eastern Africa. 


By approximately 9,000 years ago, Indians in Florida 
experienced temperatures similar to those of today. From 
this time until approximately 7,000 years ago, alternate 
perlods of wet and dry conditions were common, but In 
general, rainfall was increasing. Seasons were also 
more sharply defined, as warmer summers and cooler 
winters resulted from the retreat of the glaciers. The 
cooling effect the glaciers had had on the summers and 
the barrier they had provided for warmer winters were no 
longer factors in Florida's climate. As the ice sheets 
melted, more water was restored to the water table, and 
many more varieties of planis and trees could grow. 
Longleaf pines appeared at this time and have persisted 
as the dominant plant In Florida over the past 5,000 
years. These pines were scattered throughout the 
peninsula at first, but by 5,000 years ago, they shifted to 
upland areas. Cypress swamps developed along newly 
formed lakes, and this wetter environment may have 
pushed the longleaf pines Into their drier upland domain. 
Many new types of plants appeared, with broad-leaved 
trees, palmetto and holly paving the way for the modern 
vegetation that presently covers Florida. 


There were other aspects of the paleo-environment that 
would be unfamiliar to us today. In addition to the 
different plant communities, there were many different 


animals present during the late Pleistocene era when 
Indians came to Florida. Actually, many of the birds and 
reptiles that we know today have very long histories and 
were commonly seen by the Indians. However, some of 
the large mammals present In the Indian’s environment 
are now extinct. These Include the mastodons and 
mammoths, the sabercat, the dire wolf, the ground sloth, 
and the extinct bison. 


Both mammoths and mastodons were common in Florida 
at one time. Fossil remains from these large, elephant- 
like mammals are the most commonly discovered of all 
the extinct animals within the state. Mastodons differed 
from the mammoths In that they had straighter tusks and 
thelr teeth were shaped and Positioned differently. 
Based on this tooth structure, scientists believe that 
mastodons were browsing animals. Woolly mammoths, 
associated with the Ice sheets to the north, never found 
their way into the Florida peninsula, and the mammoth 
remains found in Florida are of a less hairy, more 
elephant-like variety than their northern relative. 


Other animals found in great numbers in the paleo- 
environment were the dire wolf and sabercat. Sabercats 
were large animals, approximately the size of an African 
lion, with a well developed front body and slighter rear 
quarters. The very large, protruding, curved upper 
canine teeth of the sabercat made him easily recognized 
and feared. Ungulates, including many members of the 
deer family, ranged from Florida to California and it Is 
likely that the sabercat had a similar range. Massive Jaw 
and leg bone remains of other animals found throughout 
Florida show scars and lesions, suggesting that the 
sabercat was a powerful and violent predator. 

The dire wolf was also a predator, but in contrast to the 
sabercat, the dire wolf likely hunted in large packs. This 
animal was as large as a timber wolf, but proportionately 
squatter. The large, well-developed teeth of the dire 
wolf resemble those of present-day hyenas, suggesting 
similar predatory and group hunting tactics. 

The ground sloth, with species ranging in size from a 
small bear to a giraffe was a slow-moving inhabitant of 
the paleo-environment. The sloths found in Florida were 
medium-sized, about ten to twelve feet in height. They 
were woodland and forest animals with shaggy fur coats 
and broad, shortened tails that assisted in balance when 
they browsed among the trees. Since the sloth was very 


slow-moving, It was probably an animal preyed upon 
frequently by others; however, Its long claws, normally 
used to grasp tree branches, could have been an 
effective form of defense against predators. 

Several species of bison were common when the Indians 
first came to Florida. These animals were the ancestors 
of the modern bison that survived very successfully until 
more recent historic times. In fact, they would probably 
still live In today’s environment had not the European 
settlers In North America killed them In great numbers 
during the 1800’s. Those researchers who say that the 
Indians living in the Paleo Indian period did not drive the 
mastodons, mammoths and other large animals to 
extinction, point to the bison, a survivor until nearly 
recent times. 

There are two basic explanations offered by 
archaeologists to account for the extinction of the large 
mammals during the late Pleistocene. One attributes the 
extinctions to overkill by the Indians, the second to the 
sudden and severe climatic changes that occurred at that 
time. Much has been written by proponents of each 
Philosophy; however, no concrete evidence exists to 
determine exactly which of these events caused the 
great mammals to die out. 


Probably the less convincing argument Is that Indians 
killed Pleistocene mammals in such great numbers that 
they brought about their extinction. For many years, the 
concept of Indians as "big-game” hunters has been 
given too much credibility. There Is little evidence to 
suggest that the Paleo Indians spent as much time 
hunting mastodons and mammoths as was at one time 
thought. In fact, Richard MacNeish wrote in 1964 that 
Indians were far from being the great hunters that they 
were supposed to have been, but probably found "one 
mammoth In a lifetime and never got over talking about 
i. 

Large mammals like the mastodons and mammoths 
would have been difficult to hunt, requiring large bands 
of hunters to risk their lives. It is hard to Imagine 
Indians spending much of their time hunting difficult prey 
like this when smaller animals were readily available at 
much less risk. Deer, for example, were most likely 
killed In much greater numbers than the gigantic 
elephant-like mammals, and yet the deer has survived 
through the present. Those scientists who support the 
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Idea of a climate-related extinction note, too, that many 
very small animals disappeared at the same time the 
large ones did, Indicating that man probably had little 
control over extinction. 

A severe climatic change that created alterations In 
vegetation may be a much better explanation for the 
extinction of the large mammals during the late 
Pleistocene. As discussed earller, the vegetation In 
North America between about 12,000 and 9,500 years ago 
resembled that of African savannas. This grassy 
environment would have readily supported the large 
mammals that required a vast range for food. Toward 
the end of this time, however, dry conditions persisted 
and the water table was very low. Large animals like the 
mastodon and the ground sloth that required large and 
constant sources of plant foods and the water contained 
In the plant tissue had to range even further In search of 
food. As a result of the dry conditions, however, such 
plants were slowly vanishing. It was about this time that 
the extinction of the large animals occurred, and many 
archaeologists think the reason was that the animals 
could not adapt well to thelr rapidly changing 
environment. As certain types of vegetation disappeared 
or were replaced by other types of plants, browsing and 
grazing animals of the late Pleistocene elther adapted or 
became extinct. 


It Is difficult to say definitively whether man hunted these 
large mammals to extinction or whether the 
environmental changes were simply too severe for them 
to survive. Archaeologists now tend to agree that 
perhaps a combination of bofh these events caused the 
disappearance of the late Plelstocene mammals. The 
appearance of the early Indians and the effect they had 
on the animals they hunted may have been the final blow 
required to eliminate animals that were not able to adapt 
easily to a dry environment. 

There Is an Interesting footnote to the extinction question 
where Florida Is concerned. Most archaeologists agree 
that the date for the major animal extinctions Is about 
10,000 years ago; however, recent unsubstantiated finds 
In Florida have been radiocarbon dated at between 8,000 
and 7,000 years ago. At the Devils Den site, remains of 
the sabercat and other Plelstocene mammals were found, 
Indicating that Florida may have been one of the last 
major refuges for these large animals. Given Florida's 
environment, this last resort concept Is certainly In 
keeping with a severe climate change. While dry, cold 
conditions grew worse In the northern part of the 
continent, Florida’s warmer, moister environment may 
well have been the last refuge for dying animal popula- 
tlons. 
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|_| In North America, the late Pleistocene environment was 
quite diverse. The extreme north and northwest portions 
of the continent, heavily coated with glacial Ice, were 
cold and inhospitable. Since the earliest Indians arriving 
in North America entered from the northwest across a 
land bridge that connected this continent with Asia, 
archaeologists know that this climate, though extreme, 
was tolerated by Indians for many years. Gradually, the 
Indians migrated southward to exploit new territory and 
to escape competition for food and space. 
In the eastern part of the continent, temperate woodlands 
were probably a welcome relief to the Indians in their 
move southward. Compared to the barren, tundra-like 
environment farther north, the woodlands offered a wider 
varlety of edible plants and animals and more protection 
from the elements. As populations increased all over 
North America, people began moving even further south. 
Accustomed to the dense woodlands of the northeast 
and Atlantic coast, they found that the woodlands farther 
south were more open and mixed with large patches of 
heavy grasses. They discovered the southeastern envi- 
fonment. When they finally reached Florida, the Indians 
must have marveled over the rich mixture of forest, 
grasses, sands, and water. 


These earliest settlers of North America, including those 
who migrated Into Florida, are referred to by archaeolo- 
gists as Paleo Indians. Paleo Indians were attracted to 
the Florida peninsula because of the climate and re- 
sources. On both the east and west coasts, the oceans 
Provided food In the form of fish and mollusks. Particu- 
larly In Hillsborough County, major river systems pro- 
vided fresh water and helped to attract animals. Climate 


certainly played a key role in the Indian’s desire to live In 
Florida. A warmer climate meant that day to day living 
conditions were more tolerable. 

Over the past twenty years, archaeologists have been 
proposing models of how Paleo Indians lived In North 
America. Since environments in the extreme north var- 
led considerably from those In the Southwest and In the 
Florida region, noticeable differences in lifestyles are ob- 
viously to be expected. 

There are ideas about the way Indians lived, however, 
that are widespread. Probably the longest held belief 
about the Paleo Indian, but one that is being questioned 
more and more, is that they were nomadic peoples who 
travelled constantly in search of big game animals. 
Since the mastodons, mammoths, and other mammals of 
the late Pleistocene coexisted with Paleo Indians, It is 
reasonable to suggest that they did, in fact, hunt large 
animals and use them for food. The debate archaeolo- 
gists have about the Indian lifestyle concerns the amount 
of time spent pursuing these animals. 


If large blocks of time were spent hunting and searching 
for big game, little time was left for anything else. If big 
game was hunted on a regular basis, living quarters 
would have been constantly moved, dependent entirely 
on the movement of the animals. On the other hand, if 
foods such as fish or plants were major parts of the Pa- 
leo Indian diet, then habitation sites may have been more 
permanent. In Florida, the climate and the physiography 
of the peninsula Indirectly suggest that the Paleo Indians 
had access to a varied diet, consisting of foods other 
than Just meat. It is reasonable to think that assured 
food sources, like plants and sea foods, would be critical 
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factors Involved In where the Indians settled and the 
duration of their settlement. 

Indian settlement locations were dependent upon what 
archaeologists call fixed resources. Water, stone re— 
sources (chert, primarily, used for tool-making), firewood, 
and plants are all examples of fixed resources. These 
natural resources were required elements of the envi- 
ronment when Indians considered settlement. Animals 
were searched for and hunted away from a settlement 
area, but fixed resources could have been procured lo- 
Cally, If a settlement was wisely chosen. The Important 
aspect of fixed resources was that they could be counted 
on and would provide a living even If hunting away from 
the settlement proved unsuccessful. Indians were Influ- 
enced greatly by the presence of these fixed resources, 
and the close proximity to fresh water, food resources, 
the stone resources necessary for tool-making, and 
highly elevated terrain for habitation were given primary 
consideration when settlement locations were chosen. 


Water Is critical for settlement. In the Tampa Bay region, 
three major river systems provided Paleo Indians with 
fresh water and the Gulf of Mexico meant that sea food 
was also avallable. Especially during late Pleistocene 
times, when dry conditions prevailed, the presence of 
fresh water was a primary concern. A very low water 
table throughout North America and In Florida suggests 
that free-standing water was rarely avallable. Indians 
had to provide themselves with ample fresh water when 
exploring or hunting In new territories to counter the 
possibllity of not finding water along the way. 


Archaeologists recognize the Paleo Indian’s requirement 
for fresh water, and therefore when surveys are con- 
ducted In search of Indian sites, the basic physiography 
of an area Is given first consideration. The Joining of 
river systems or shorelines of large lakes are likely to 
have attracted Indian settlers. A good surveyor can of- 
ten point directly to these sites simply by careful exami- 
nation of a topographic map or by visiting a geographic 
area. 

Once good water sources were found, Indians then con- 
sidered other resources Important for settlement; primary 
among these was food. The question of whether the 
Indlan’s diet consisted of primarily meat or of meat and 
plant foods, Is an Issue which Is being discussed more 
and more. Undoubtedly, Indians In Florida did hunt big 
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game animals. In North Florida, where bone preservation 
Is limited, It was refreshing for archaeologists to uncover 
a young bison with a projectile point fragment embedded 
In Its skull. Finds such as this reveal that Indlans dig, 
Indeed, hunt larger animals. However, almless wander_ 
Ing In search of large game, as a constant activity, does 
not appear likely, and many archaeologists now question 
the Paleo Indlan’s life as a "big game” hunter in this 
sense of the word. It Is more reasonable to think that 
much of the Indian’s time was spent hunting smaller 
game and that he supplemented his diet heavily with 
plants. 

It Is hard to say where the Idea of early man as a big 
game hunter came from. Possibly the mere presence of 
so many large animals during the late Pleistocene would 
make many think that the Indians spent much of their 
time pursuing them. In reality, the only knowledge 
archaeologists possess relating to this question are 
those artifacts that actually appear In the fossil record, 
Sites where animals were killed and butchered by 
Indians thousands of years ago offer archaeologists 
some surprising results. At the Blackwater Draw site In 
New Mexico, remains of only one mammoth were found, 
and It Is uncertain whether this one find was a result of 
the animal being killed, or whether It died of natural 
causes. To reinforce this scarcity of large animal re- 
mains, spear points discovered at Blackwe Draw were 
often of a small varlety, indicating that smaller game was 
many times the target for these Indians. 


Actually very few large animals such as mastodon, 
mammoth, and bison appear as part of these fossil as- 
semblages, but many fossilized remains of smal! animals 
such as rabbits, possum, ducks and turtles are present. 
In fact, an extinct land tortolse excavated at the Fowler 
Bridge underwater site In Hillsborough County shows 
evidence of butchering by early man. This is an Indica- 
tion that Indians may not have relied on the very large 
animals for food as frequently as once thought, and that 
many smaller animals, more easily hunted, were likely to 
be a more consistent and readily available food source. 

A major difficulty centering around the Indian diet Is the 
lack of preserved plant foods from the Paleo period that 
might suggest plants were a food source. Few actual 
plant remains are uncovered at excavation sites through- 
out North America, and this Is true especially in Florida 


where soll acidity decomposes plant tissues rapidly. The 
only plant remains ever found at a Florida Paleo Indian 
site come from the Little Salt Spring site which produced 
hickory nuts carbon-dated to about 9,200 years ago. Lo- 
cating the nuts was not conclusive evidence that Indians 
used them as food, but a 9,000 year old wooden mortar 
found In conjunction with the nuts does suggest that 
these or other similar foods were Processed and con- 
sumed, 


Similar mortars and grinding stones have been located 
among artifacts recovered from archaeological sites over 
all of North America and indicate that plants were an Im- 
portant part of the Indian diet. Recently, a very early 
Paleo Indian site In Chile, South America, produced ex- 
cellent evidence relating to the question of plants as a 
food source. This southern Chile site, some 13,000 years 
old, was covered over time by a peat bog, composed of 
soll and decayed vegetable matter, that prevented air 
from reaching the fraglle evidence of the Indian's life- 
ways. Artifacts, virtually unharmed over those thousands 
of years, show that these Indians lived mainly on wild 
plants but frequently supplemented their diet with meat. 
These findings are nearly the reverse of most research, 
which suggests that meat was the primary food which 
was only sometimes supplemented by plants. Important 
sites like the Chilean one have archaeologists pondering 
the possibility that Indians might have relied heavily on 
plant foods, not necessarily by design, but because they 
were easy to collect. 


Ethnographic studies of recent hunting and gathering 
peoples support this picture of the Indian's reliance on 
plants. One such study done In South Africa shows that 
aboriginal African people use plants for about seventy 
percent of their total diet. 


Particularly In Florida, the question of what the Indians 
ate centers on the preservation problem. Better preser- 
vation of organic material would be likely to indicate a 
dominance of plants in the Indian’s diet. Plants would 
have been easy to gather and their nutritional value is 
great. However, until a Florida site is uncovered that has 
been somehow protected over a span of 12,000 years, it 
Is unlikely that the problem will be completely resolved. 

It Is possible that Indians took advantage of the food of- 
fered by the ocean. Although techniques of salt water 
fishing were skills probably not possessed by the Paleo 


Indian, the gathering of mollusks along the shoreline 
could have been easily accomplished. Nets were possi- 
bly employed, and though some fish may have been 
trapped, large numbers of clams were probably the main 
food that the ocean provided. Freshwater fish were cer- 
tainly a more constant food source for the Indians as 
they could spear, trap, or net them in shallows. Fresh- 
water snalls could also be gathered from these same 
water sources. Evidence of fish remains and tools used 
In catching them have been found in fossil assemblages 
from the late Pleistocene period. 


Although food obviously played a very important role In 
determining where the Indians settled, tools were also a 
critical concern. Stone tools were needed for hunting 
and for processing food. A lithic material Indians relied 
on most commonly for the manufacturing of tools was 
chert, In part because of its hardness, but more im- 
portantly because chert flakes or chips In a predictable 
fashion. A settlement area did not require that chert was 
available In the Immediate area, but It was necessary to 
be able to find It within a short distance. 


Again, when archaeological surveys are conducted to lo- 
cate Indian settlements, a good surveyor will consider 
the lithic resources that could have been available. He 
or she will also look closely at the topography, because 
Indians were well acquainted with the advantages their 
physical environment might afford. Most Indian sites, for 
example, are elevated. Some archaeologists might sug- 
gest that high ground was simply drier and would drain 
more readily over longer settlement periods. However, 
settlement decisions were undoubtedly more complicated 
than this. For protection, it would have been much eas- 
ler to observe the approach of strangers from higher 
ground. More importantly, though, basic needs for food 
and water directed the Indians toward higher elevations. 


Higher elevations allowed Indians to observe animals 
that they hunted, to learn the animal's behavior, and 
therefore to successfully hunt them. It Is difficult to 
speculate what hunting methods were actually employed 
by Indians, but the tools found by archaeologists at the 
Hillsborough County sites and elsewhere suggest some 
basic techniques. 


The diagnostic tools found among Florida Paleo Indian 
artifacts are the Suwannee and Simpson lanceolate 
types. Paleo Indians did not notch points along the base 
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as later Indlans did. The generally larger size of the 
lanceolate-shaped spear points and their unique shapes 
distinguish Paleo points from later tools. These spear 
points were attached to the end of wooden shafts with 
binding of fiber or leather. This attachment, known as 
hafting, was probably quite simple during Paleo times, 
but by Archaic times, the concept of notching helped to 
streamline the appearance of a spear. 

Many of the Suwannee or Simpson points were used as 
knives; however, smaller variations could have been 
used as spear points. Throwing a large spear with force 
was difficult, and therefore an atlatl was used. An atlatl 
was a short-shafted tool that was notched at one end to 
fit the back of the spear shaft while the opposite end of 
the atlatl fit the hand. Slung over the shoulder, this tool 
could hold the spear comfortably in a ready position until 
a target was sighted. During the throw, the atlatl served 
to propel the spear with great force toward the Intended 
target. Even with the ald of the atlatl, Indians needed to 
be relatively close to their prey to assure any degree of 
accuracy. Therefore, large animals were probably am- 
bushed In areas where they were likely to be slowed In 
Progress or singled out from a group. Ravines or 
wooded corridors would effectively slow animals, allow- 
Ing for the employment of skillful hunting techniques. 


Indians hunted mastodon or mammoth-sized animals in 
groups. A larger band of Indians provided more protec- 
tion for the entire group, and because Indians were un- 
likely to be the marksmen they were portrayed to be In 
movies, a group helped to Insure a successful kill. 
Higher elevations were often selected to give Indians a 
clear view of river basins, preferably areas where two or 
three rivers or streams Joined. Animals were attracted to 
such locations, often Incorporating watering stops as 
part of a normal routine that Indians could observe and 
rely on when hunting sites were considered. In fact, 
river crossings hindered the mobility of watering animals 
and Indians took advantage of the animals’ plight, killing 
them In great numbers at such sites. 
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Some of the best kill sites archaeologists have Inves- 
tigated are underwater sites. Spear points found lodged 
In many of the bones recovered at fast-water crossing 


sites give clear evidence that these vere hunted 
there. Surprisingly, bone remains from se kills settle 
rapidly to the river bottoms and do n isperse great 
distances downstream. This Is clearly Indicated by large 
numbers of animal remains found to. r In speclific 


river locations. Such finds tell ar 
Importance of these river sites f 
them to predict where other similar ki! 
place. 


's about the 
1g and allow 
Ss may have taken 


In deciding where to establish a settlement, Indians con- 
sidered many of the factors just discussed and others 
possibly less tangible. Superstition may have out- 
welghed even the most important resources, for example. 
But, food and water were undoubtedly high on the list of 
necessary resources. Understanding these settlement 
requirements is Important to the archaeologist In his 
search for Indian cultural remains. In Florida, archaeolo- 
gists understand the requirements necessary for settle- 
ment, but have a problem locating these sites. Florida’s 
coastline, an area very sultable for Indian settlement, was 
drastically different during Paleo times. As mentioned 
earlier, a very low water table during the late Pleistocene 


Created a coastline very different from the present. It is 
not surprising to note, then, that most of the Hills- 
borough County sites discovered are procurement sites, 
or what archaeologists call temporary camps away from 
more permanent living areas. By utilizing small camps, 
all the resources necessary In dally living could have 
been provided on a regular basis from many different lo~ 
cations miles from the main living quarters. 
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Suwannee projectilo points (full 
size) 


Reproduction of atlat| and spear ea 
(not to scale). 
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Bitne transition from Paleo to Archaic times was subtle. A 
date of about 9,000 years ago Is generally accepted as 
the division between late Paleo and early Archaic times, 
but the date Is not precise. Regardless of the actual 
date, three very Important changes took place to mark 
this division between the two periods: the environment 
changed, many of the animals In that environment disap- 
peared, and the Indian population increased. 


The environment played a crucial role In the evolution of 
Indian cultures from the Paleo to the Archaic. Sea level, 
quite low during Paleo times, rose. Although several 
theories have been offered regarding the changes In sea 
level, the one most widely accepted is that, from the late 
Pleistocene forward, sea level has been rising steadily 
through today. The sea level rise from the Paleo Indian 
perlod through the Archaic times was quite sharp, but 
since that time, sea level rises have been gradual and 
very slow. 

The sea level rise had two effects on Archaic Indian 
cultures In Florida, one was a progressive shift of 
habitation centers Inland, the second was an increased 
tellance on freshwater snails. These two events were 
telated because as the seas rose and habitation sites 
were naturally pushed Inland, new settlements developed 
where food sources were rich. 


<q Freshwater snails, 


New freshwater systems that appeared with the water 
table rise were excellent habitat for fresh water snails. 
As a result, areas like the St. Johns River valley In 
northeastern Florida became Important Archaic Indian 
settlement areas beginning about 6,000 years ago. This 
river system, once visited only seasonally for food, soon 
witnessed the harvesting of snails throughout most of 
the year, with the exception of a few summer months. 
Pond snails formed about one-fourth of the Indian diet at 
this time. They were gathered In a region until thelr 
numbers were depleted, requiring a village or settlement 
shift to some other river location. 


Cultures evolved in locations where food sources were 
plentiful, and habitation along the river systems was 
prolonged. However, Indians did not gather these snails 
with much discretion, evidenced by the dwindling size of 
shells In shell heaps over time. Apparently the snails 
were not given ample time to mature properly, thus their 
size decreased over time. By about 2,500 years ago, the 
nutritive value of the smaller snails became negligible. 
Therefore, with the end of Archaic times, Indians began 
to harvest coastal marine animals, such as oysters, In- 
stead of freshwater snail species. 


As the seas rose, water tables over all of North America 
were replenished with water that fostered vegetational 
growth. Alternate wet and dry conditions prevalled 
beginning about 9,000 years ago, but once the Archalc 
perlod was well underway, precipitation definitely 
Increased. A new environment appeared during Archaic 
times. Longleaf pines began to replace or mix with the 
oaks that were so dominant during the Paleo period. In 
general, by about 7,000 years ago, a warmer, wetter, and 
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lusher environment was established. 


Many of the animals living during this period suffered 
and were unable to adapt to the rapidly changing 
environment. Gradually, most of the larger animals, and 
even some very small ones, became extinct. Their 
disappearance played an important role in the evolution 
of Paleo and Archaic cultures. 


Archaeologists frequently cite the extinction of the large 
Pleistocene animals as a partial explanation for the 
changes In Indian cultures between the Paleo and Ar- 
chaic periods. The large animals of the late Pleistocene 
certainly had some relevance in the day-to-day activities 
of Indians, and extinctions may have altered basic 
cultural lifeways. Although It Is questionable how many 
times an Indian would actually hunt a mammoth in his 
lifetime, It stands to reason that meat from one animal of 
this size could provide ample food and other resources 
for many people. Once these animals became extinct, 
hunting smaller animals was required on a more frequent 
basis. One hunter could successfully kill a deer with a 
well-placed spear, or he could trap or snare smaller 
game with little difficulty. Hunting parties that may have 
consisted of many Indians during Paleo times required 
far fewer hunters by Archaic times. 

Indians did not notice the extinction of the mastodons 
and mammoths In a single lifetime. Their disappearance 
occurred on a gradual basis, and elder members of a 
settlement probably recalled their youth, when large 
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herds of certain animals roamed, only to find that later in 
life these herds were somewhat reduced. Reductions in 
animal numbers occurred over many generations before 
actual extinction took place. Scientists claim the extinc- 
tions of large animals were sudden, but in terms of 
actual time, they occurred over many hundreds of years. 


Most archaeologists agree that the disappearance of the 
large Pleistocene mammals was complete by 10,000 years 
ago. New evidence suggests, however, that many of 
these animals may have lingered several thousand years 
longer, well into the Archaic period. {f this were the 
case, the transition of Paleo to Archaic cultures was 
probably more gradual than generally thought. 


Archaic Indian cultures were far less nomadic than their 
Paleo Indian ancestors. First, bands of hunters, traveling 
far from settlements in search of big game, gradually 
found fewer and fewer large animals. Secondly, Indian 
populations in Florida and in North America were 
increasing rapidly. Hunting territories were probably 
established with these increased populations. In other 
words, a hunter could travel only prescribed distances in 
his search for food before infringing on other Indians’ 
hunting territories. Hunting beyond these boundaries 
would lead to unwanted conflict among neighboring 
Indian settlements. These boundaries, established due 
to Increased population, were undoubtedly responsible, 
in part, for Increased sedentism in Archaic Indian cul- 
tures. 


Hunting played an important role in the decreased 
mobility of Archalc Indians. Smaller animals that were 
hunted did not have the broad ranges that the large ex— 
tinct forms required, and therefore Archaic Indians 
traveled only short distances from their settlement in 
search of food. 

The more sedentary life of Archaic Indians Is a major 
feature in the evolution of early Indian cultures. It 
promoted cultural development that continued during 
Archaic times. By Middle Archaic times, milling and 
grinding stones came Into frequent use in most areas of 
the eastern United States. These tools were not common 
in Florida because the metamorphic rocks used to make 
them are not found In Florida. Archalc Indians In Florida 
probably possessed this technology but used wood as a 
replacement for stone. Use of milling and grinding tools, 
regardless of their construction, implies that plant foods 
were playing greater roles In the Indian diet. 


In artifact assemblages found outside of Florida, polished 
and ground stones have been discovered that date from 
the middle to late stages of the Archaic period. These 
stones were, in addition to their other functions, 
woodworking tools. They reflect the sedentary Archaic 
life In thelr elaborate manufacture and their presumed 
use In the construction of substantial dwellings. Again, 
these polished stones were formed primarily from meta- 
morphic rock, and If used In Florida, they would have 
arrived as a result of trading. 


A basic change In the design of projectile points and 
knives also occurred during the transition from Paleo to 
Archalc times. The long, lanceolate-shaped points 
designed for larger, late Pleistocene mammals were 
replaced by smaller Archaic period forms. The shape of 
Archaic points was quite a departure from the long, 
Straight points made by Paleo Indians. Archaic points 
were squatter In appearance. They were also notched at 
the base, a technological Improvement that may have 
assisted In hafting the point to a wooden shaft. Some 
archaeologists believe notching may have even been a 
late Paleo Indian technique, but regardless of the exact 
time it was Introduced, notching was a transitional tool 
manufacturing idea. As the Archaic tradition continued, 
the small "ears” at the base of the point that resulted 
from notching were trimmed to create a simple stem. 
These Christmas-tree-shaped points dominate Middle 


Middle Archaic Period projectile 
points or knives (full size). 


Reproduction of a Middle Archaic > 
projectile point hafted to a spear 
from the travelling exhibit 300’ x 

35 mi (full size). 
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and Late Archaic times. 


Other technological advancements that occurred during 
the transition from Paleo to early Archaic times were 
beveling and serrating of points. A serrated point was 
chipped along its cutting edge to adapt it for sawing. 
Beveling was a slightly more complex technique. A 
beveled point is flaked along Its cutting edge In such a 
manner as to appear mildly spiraled when viewing It 
down the length of the point. Beveling was a means of 
sharpening a used point while still preserving Its basic 
length. Since most of these early Indian points started 
out as hand held knives, beveling also created a surface 
that would naturally tilt the tool away from material being 
cut or sawn. 


Once a point was resharpened or beveled beyond a 
manageable hand held size, it was then hafted to a spear 
or dart shaft. Although It might appear logical that 
beveling would create a spinning motion of a spear in 
flight, with a resulting truer trajectory, there is no 
evidence for this. 


Whatever merits existed for notching, beveling, and 
serrating a point, and they were considerable, these 
techniques slipped Into disuse by Middle and Late 
Archaic times. In fact, most of the Archaic cultural 
perlod Is marked by simple stemmed points that lack any 
of these refined characteristics. Archaeologists are not 
certain why the craftsmanship in these tools began to 
decline. Woodworking, for example, a skill consistent 
with settled Iifeways, would have required a wide range 
of tools. Perhaps, any benefit derived by beveling, etc. 
was not warranted in manufacturing time, and a 
carelessly made tool functioned nearly as well as the 
transitional Archaic points. Realistically, more sedentary 
Archaic Indians, positioned close to a good chert source, 
would probably use sharp chert flakes on a continuous 
basis, rather than make the extra effort of making or 
sharpening a projectile point. 

There Is evidence of Increased tool sophistication 
throughout the Archaic period. As it came to a close, 
approximately 3,200 years ago, Indian cultures advanced 
to Include the production of fiber tempered pottery. 

The first fiber tempered pots were typically flat or round 
bottomed bowls that were rarely decorated. Parallel lines 
or crosshatching stamped into the wet clay before firing 
was often the only artistic element Indians Incorporated 
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in their productions. Pottery from this time period fits 
Into what archaeologists term the Orange Culture, 
marking the real beginnings of pottery making. While 
Pottery cultures have been the subject of most all of the 
early archaeological work In this country, the significance 
of this report Is the foundation that Paleo and Archaic In- 
dians established for these more recent peoples. 


| Earller, discussion centered around factors Indians 
considered when they looked for settlement locations. 
Archaeologists, knowing these considerations, conduct 
surveys for Indian settlements that are surprisingly 
accurate. The original surveying done In preparation for 
digging Is critical because all the labor and study that 
follows depends on how well the site was originally 
chosen. Once the site Is chosen and digging begins, the 
success of the excavation depends on the accuracy of 
fleld methods used. 

In the past, archaeological field methods gave little 
attention to the context of Indian remains in the soil. 
Archaeologists felt that an artifact, in and of itself, sup- 
plied ample information about a culture. Now, thinking 
has changed, and archaeologists consider what 
Information the soil context may offer. In other words, 
one single artifact by itself may tell archaeologists very 
little, but found In conjunction with other artifacts and at 
given depths of soil, It may provide a very complete 
story. Also, before artifacts are removed from the soil, 
aerlal photographs of a site are studied, contour maps 
are drawn, and many measurements are taken to 
describe the site physically. 

Probably the first Important task performed before 
excavation can begin Is laying out a grid system. A grid 
Insures accurate mapping of artifacts within an 
archaeological site, such that all artifacts have a specific 
location within the excavation area. It establishes 
boundaries for digging to Insure that all work falls inside 
@ measured perimeter. Small dig sites may require only 
the use of a compass, tape measure, and a hand level, 
however excavations that are extensive will certainly 
require more accurate surveying equipment. 

Two methods are commonly used to lay out a grid 
system and establish site boundaries. Both Involve 
establishing a zero reference point, or more simply, a 
Starting point. The first of these methods, and probably 
the one In use over the longest time, places the zero 


point near the center of the excavation. Using this 
system, the zero acts as the center of a rectangular co- 
ordinate system and the site Is broken down Into four 
quadrants. It Is Important when using a four quadrant 
grid layout to distinguish which of the four quadrants 
artifacts are taken from. To do this, some archaeologists 
label the axes north, south, east, and west, while others 
may use more simple notations of plus/minus and 
left/right. 

This system can often become confusing. The careless 
field worker may Inadvertently reverse plus or minus 
signs and directlonals that will later create many 
problems In analysis. Because of this potential 
confusion, archaeologists are becoming more and more 
disenchanted with the coordinate-type grid system. 

The second method used to layout a grid system helps 
to ellminate this confusion and It establishes a zero point 
far enough from the actual site so that the entire ex- 
cavation will fall Into only one quadrant. Therefore, all 
artifacts recovered are identified by only one set of 
directionals, a north and east designation. With only one 
set of varlables available to the fleld worker, there Is less 
room for error In recording. 


The grid is laid out In meters and artifacts are mapped 
according to how far, north and east, they are discovered 
from the zero point. For example, the point N100/E50 Is 
located 100 meters north and 50 meters east of the zero 
point. This point, located on a grid sheet, designates 
one corner of an excavation area. The supervising site 
archaeologist may decide that this point represents the 
SW corner of a square, and if so, this southwest corner 
must be used consistently throughout the entire 
excavation. Digging at Harney Flats Involved pits that 
were only one meter square. However, since nearly 
9,700 square feet of soll was excavated, many of these 
small pits were ultimately connected to become much 
larger pits. 
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In a discussion of tools used for digging, one 
archaeologist remarked that "the alm of archaeology Is to 
remove soll with the greatest possible ease”. This Is 
Certainly true and many tired fleld workers would agree 
that the right tool for given soll conditions is a must. 
The tools archaeologists choose for thelr work are fre— 
quently dependent on the soll being dug, but they are 
also determined by what Is most comfortable for the 
worker. During the excavations In Hillsborough County, 
the most common tools employed were square-point 
shovels and hand trowels. Shovels were especially good 
for maintaining a level work surface and for keeping 
edges stralght and neat. While shovels were Important 
for the removal of most of the soll, trowels exposed 
artifact features as each new cultural level was exposed. 


Digging can be accomplished In two ways, vertically or 
horizontally. Each of these methods has advantages and 
disadvantages. Digging horizontally, the method used on 
all the Hillsborough sites, allows the archaeologist to see 
features clearly as digging progresses. For example, this 
method can clearly show the round features of a post 
hole. The disadvantage In thls method Is not knowing 
when to expect changes In soll and cultural levels as 
digging progresses. In contrast, vertical digging shows 
layering, or stratigraphy very plainly, but features nor- 
mally seen easily from above are often missed. 
Drawbacks to each of these methods can frequently be 
avoided by digging small contro! plots that can assist In 
observing both the layering effect of vertical digging and 
the basic "floor plan” concept of horizontal digging. 

By Florida archaeological standards, the pits that were 
dug In Hillsborough County were deep, extending five 
feet Into the soll In many cases. Most cultural materials 
In Florida are recovered after only limited digging, but 
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@ Tampa Bay region sites were generally covered with 
n topsoil. Aad coined In these areas until 
al were found, or when a sterile soll level was 
ne. 
Archaeological excavations progress systematically and 
lly. Sides of pits are kept truly vertical and 
corners are squared-off neatly and precisely. It may 
seem unnecessary to be concerned about these minute 
detalls, but they promote accurate recordkeeping and 
help to prevent the loss of tools and artifacts as digging 
continues. The excavations that took place in 
Hillsborough County were accomplished by teams of two 
workers In each small pit. This system had a two-fold 
effect: workers act as a check against one another In 
using proper field methods and labor Is divided equally. 
For Instance, One worker might dig, while a second may 
bag artifacts, record data, or simply supervise the 
digging, but both check against one another to Insure 
that each step Is carefully executed. 
Whenever possible, water is kept handy at the pit being 
excavated because as each new layer Is uncovered, a 
fine mist of water sprayed over the pit will help outline or 
clarity exposed features. This Is a technique that 
facilitates photographing each new level as It Is exposed, 
recording differences in soil color, and documenting 
artifacts that appear in the soil at various levels. 


Discovered artifacts are bagged or boxed. Sometimes 
they are too small to be recovered while the excavation 
is In progress; to recover these, a one quarter inch mesh 
screen Is used to sift the soil. As artifacts are bagged at 
each level, they are marked according to which layer and 
pit they came from so that later analysis will consider 
materials In their proper site context. 


Once removed from the excavation, artifacts are taken to 
laboratories where they are cleaned or even recon- 
structed, as In the case of pottery. Cleaning must be 
done with care since too much cleaning may destroy 
Important features exhibited by an artifact. For example, 
flint or chert will often take on a weathered appearance, 
@ chemical action called patination, that can be easily 
temoved by over-cleaning. The patination of a stone 
Point is important to archaeologists because It will often 


@ Phase Three excavations at the 
Harney Flats site. 


Transit used by archaeologists to > 
Survey site grids and produce site 
maps. 


Indicate whether the tool has been reworked or If it has 
been exposed to natural elements for a given period of 
time. The risk of destroying important features like this 
Indicates that too little cleaning Initially Is better than too 
much. 

Beyond simple observation, there are some very 
specialized tests that take place in the laboratory to help 
date artifacts and to give other information. The 
following are brief explanations of a few of these tests. 


a 
Phosphate Analysis 


Although preservation of organic materials is particularly 
poor In Florida due to high soll acidity, phosphate testing 
can often detect organic refuse left by early Indian 
cultures. These tests can Indicate the most densely 
Inhabited part of a site without excavating an entire area. 


— 
Patination Studies 


Over a period of years, chert becomes weathered from 
exposure to the elements, a process called patination. 
Archaeologists have tried to date chert and chert tools 
by measuring the extent of patination, since the older the 
artifact, the more patina it will possess. Because 
environmental conditions vary greatly over the continent, 
patination rates differ and therefore patination studies 
are not comparable from site to site, beyond providing 
general Indications of age. 
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Sea ee 
Thermoluminescence 


Indians learned long ago that heating chert changed Its 
flaking characteristics. Heating actually made It easier to 
make tools. 


Because of Its crystalllne composition, chert produces 
light when It Is heated. With the passing of time, chert 
will absorb and store energy In the form of natural 
radiation. When It Is heated, this stored energy Is 
released In the form of light. When Indians heated chert, 
all this stored energy was depleted. Eventually they 
discarded thelr tools, and energy storage began all over. 
Much later, when archaeologists discover the stone and 
reheat It for testing, the Intensity of the light It gives off 
can be measured. This light Is proportional to the 
amount of energy the chert stored over those years of 
disuse, allowing scientists to date the stone fairly 
accurately. 


Dating stone artifacts by thermoluminescense In some 
Hillsborough sites helped determine the ages of the sites 
and gave support to the chronology that had been 
established. This corroboration Is very Important In 
Florida, where organic remains sultable for radiocarbon 
dating rarely exist. 


ES SS 
Use Wear Analysis 


Archaeologists have for some time been concerned with 
correlating the shape of an Indian tool with Its function 
or use. Some archaeologists think there Is a strong 
correlation between shape and function, while others 
disagree. Use wear analysis performed on tools found In 
Hillsborough County sites had mixed success. In 
general, use wear analysis attempts to detect minute 
scratches or polishing that resulted from the actual use 
of a tool In Its lifetime. Results of these studies were 
limited to suggesting which tools might have been used 
for general activities IIke sawing, cutting, and carving or 
other motions like whittling or planing. More specific 
conclusions were not avallable from this analysis. 
Considering that there Is such diversity of opinion 
regarding use wear, these studies might indicate that 
there were just as many variations for the use of a tool 
when It was first made as there are current opinions on 
usage. 
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Archaeologist using binocular 
microscope to examine stone 
tools for use wear. 


Seer 
Flotation 


Flotation studies Involve the use of water or chemical 
solutions to separate plant remains and bone from soll. 
Small samples recovered from a site can be tested by 
the flotation process to Insure that small pleces of 
suspected organic material, missed by mesh screen, 
are detected. Tiny particles of plant seeds, and 
bone float In a zinc chloride solution, whereas rocks will 
sink. Flotation Is an important method used to recover 


data and help recreate life patterns 2arly Indians, by 
showing not Just the tools they used but also the foods 
they ate. 

a See 

Accessioning 

Accessloning also occurs in the laboratory. Each 


significant artifact discovered is given a number that will 
Identify exactly where It came from in the excavation 
area. Though this may seem to be a simple exercise, It 
Is a very Important one. Workers In the laboratory must 
guard against carelessness that may stem from repeating 
small tasks. In the end, the success of work done In the 


be reflected by the care artifacts receive In 
settings. 
yblems arise In the fleld that cannot be guarded 
For example, work at Harney Flats was 
ted periodically by excessive rainfall that flooded 
tion units and delayed digging. Trenching along 
rimeter of the digging area helped to divert water, 
this did not compensate for heavy rains. Plastic 
that protected each pit during these storms 
In, flooding the dig areas and slowing work 


problem that occurred at Harney Flats that could 
be protected against was vandalism. Although the 
jas secured to prevent theft, lapses occurred that 
le unguarded. Since Harney Flats was such a 
example of a Paleo Indian occupation, the notoriety 
site received locally was undoubtedly a temptation 
strong for nearby "pot hunters”. Vandalism took 
‘on two occasions, both Instances Involving some 
ction of pit walls and theft. This obviously 
red the work being done at the time, but more 
tantly, It had an effect on the final results. 
general, work at each of the thirteen sites progressed 
ly. Obviously archaeologists, like other scientists 
who are not working In a laboratory setting, must accept 
‘set-backs that result from natural causes. Excavations 
heavily Influenced by natural events. Tree roots and 


animal burrows, for example, may alter the vertical 
Position artifacts assume over a period of years. When 
archaeologists encounter these situations, they must 
allow thelr thinking to be flexible. Finding an artifact In 
an unusual position In the soll might Indicate a different 
cultural level or It may have been pushed there by a root 
system long ago decayed or by a burrowing animal. At 
times like these, archaeologists are called upon to use 
their scientific training, Intuition, and common sense. 


es 


Scales used to weigh artifacts. 


Computers are used to store and 
analyze data from excavation 
projects. 
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Findings dnd Results 


Bh the Information In this report was complled from In- 
depth reports on thirteen archaeological sites in 
Hillsborough County (see Bibliography). The reports 
addressed Individual sites and each differed in scope. 
Some of the findings were similar, but the overall 
character of each site was unique. 

Of these thirteen sites, two were most helpful in 
broadening our understanding of Paleo and Archaic 
Indian life. Diamond Dairy, an Archalc site, and Harney 
Flats, an Important Paleo Indian site, were both subjects 
of Phase Three Investigations. The reports on these two 
sites will be discussed here. 

The Diamond Dairy site has been identified as a Middle 
Archaic period occupation. The actual placement of this 
site on a time line was determined by comparing the 
artifacts found to artifacts that hold fixed positions in 
established chronologies. Based on the artifacts left 
behind from the Diamond Dairy occupation, this site 
appears to have been occupied from about 7,000 to 5,000 
years ago. 

Due to high soil acidity, information gathered from sites 
In Florida Is often obtained mainly from stone tools and 
the debris left from the manufacture of stone tools. At 
Diamond Dairy, only chert remains exist to explain what 
happened at the site. Some of the skills used to define 
this site and to analyze the artifacts are new and highly 
specialized. The information gathered through analysis 
was useful, not only for increasing our knowledge of the 
Prehistory of Hillsborough County, but for other 
archaeologists when they encounter similar sites lacking 
Preserved organic material. 


Archaeologists have recovered information from Archaic 
sites that Indicates several different kinds of sites 
existed during the Archaic period. It Is Important to 


@ Astiacts are permanently stored 
80 they will be available for future 
archaeologists to study. 


discuss these site types before defining Diamond Dalry. 
One type of site Is a large base camp that Includes all 
the basic activities of a settled occupation area. A base 
camp would show remains of activities Ike woodworking 
or construction, tool retouching and resharpening, and 
possibly food processing. Base camps are often 
referred to as maintenance sites because most of the 
activities that are Involved In a daily routine are found 
here. For example, Indians often retouched or reworked 
used tools at base camps, maintenance that helped to 
preserve their tools. 


A second type of site Is called an extractive site, be- 
cause at these camps, Indians extracted and may have 
processed resources. In other words, some camps may 
have been used for hunting, where animals were killed, 
and where the meat was processed and dried. Others, 
like the Fletcher Avenue site, were small lithic workshops 
where flint or chert was collected In manageable sizes 
and quantities, worked (or knapped) slightly, and then 
taken to a base camp to be refined as a finished tool. 


Many sites appear complex when they are first 
excavated, and It Is often difficult to determine how each 
one functioned. For example, the Fletcher Avenue site 
was a lithic workshop at one time, while at another time 
It may have been a place of residence. It is important to 
recognize the differences in the use of a site that have 
occurred over time so that a blurred picture isn’t created 
later In analysis. Without careful attention to details, the 
Diamond Dairy site could have produced a very confused 
picture of Indian life In Hillsborough County. Here, as in 
a majority of the Hillsborough sites excavated, less than 
one percent of the entire site was actually uncovered. At 
best, archaeological studies are likely to miss some 
Important features when excavations are limited, and 
therefore Diamond Dairy demanded and received careful 
attention. 

There are two possible roles Diamond Dalry may have 
played; It may have been either a small base camp ora 
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hunting camp. It Is difficult to distinguish between these 
two possiblities given the artifacts recovered and thelr 
distribution at the site. 


One characteristic of base camps discussed earller Is 


their close proximity to lithic supplies. Although chert 
outcroppings were not available at Diamond Dalry Itself, 
chert was available along Six Mile creek, which bordered 
the site. With chert relatively close at hand, unrefined 
flakes of stone could be knapped quickly and tossed 
aside after brief use. Waste flakes of this type were very 
common at Diamond Dalry; analysis showed that they 
were the predominant type of tool at the site. 

Another feature of base camps Is proximity to several 
environmental zones and the Diamond Dalry site Is wel 

endowed In this regard. The Diamond Dalry site Iles 
along a noticeable ridge, part of the Polk Uplands, that 
separates Harney Flats from Six Mile Creek, and Is sand— 
wiched between the Gulf Coastal Lowlands and the Polk 
Uplands. 


The position of Diamond Dairy made It an Ideal site for 
settlement. As drier conditions were alleviated by more 
ralnfall during the Middle Archalc, Six Mile Creek would 
have provided ample water. The elevated position of the 
site along the Uplands not only served as an excellent 
observation post, but the site’s southeast exposure 
would have provided maximum sunlight throughout the 
year. From this position along the side of the ridge, 
Indians could readily explore the pine and oak forests 
atop the ridge for deer and nuts. Moving down off the 
ridge, they were Ilkely to tap the food resources of a 
lake, which Is suspected to have existed below. From 
these various environments close at hand, the meat, nuts 
and frults, shellfish and whatever fish could be caught, 
could have provided a diverse diet. 

It seems likely that Diamond Dalry was a "small” ba: 
camp. Here, few finished tools appear and flakes 
dominate the assemblage of artifacts. However, the total 
collection of excavated artifacts was not significant 
enough to call the site a large base camp. 

Other evidence from Diamond Dairy suggests that it may 
have served as an extractive site, or more specifically, a 
hunting camp. Three separate areas were excavated at 
Diamond Dalry, and each gave Indications of some 
aspect of food processing. The first area ylelded 
scrapers and knives that may have been used In the 
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butchering of animals. If a source of lithic materials was 
close by, as has been suggested, a quickly worked piece 
of chert could be used to scrape an animal skin, and 
later tossed aside as other sharper flakes were knapped. 
It Is not difficult to see how such a camp could exist 
given these conditions. 


Artifacts from the second area Indicate that this part of 
Diamond Dalry might have been a tool production area. 
Activity of this sort would certainly be Important In a 
hunting camp, Insuring that tools were always avallable 
to process animals. Comparatively few projectile points 
were found at Diamond Dalry, evidence that this part of 
the camp was used only for tool manufacturing. The 
points found were Incomplete or broken, suggesting that 
they had been thrown away and replaced by new tools or 
that they were awalting repair or retouching. 


The third and final area of excavation was distinguished 
by one very nice archaeological feature — a stack of 
elght stone blanks, all except one unused. A blank can 
be thought of as a tool In the making. It Is not clear from 
Its shape Just what type of tool It will become, bu 
obvious that a defined tool Is the ult! 
Blanks were often tooled at the 
finished elsewhere. 


Of the elght blanks, one was used as an ax. This |s the 
only large woodworking tool uncovered at Diamond 
Dalry. This lack of large tools Is Important In Itself. It 
tells archaeologists that this site was p smal! and 
of short duration. The sturdier the cwellings Indians 
constructed and the longer they stayed In an area, the 


larger and more diverse their too! kit is expected to be. 
The fact that virtually no construction tools were found 
and that the collection of tools was not very diverse says 
that this site was limited, both In time and use. 

Artifacts from Diamond Dairy suggest that the site was 
elther a small base camp or an extractive hunting camp. 
While evidence for each of these types of sites has been 
mentioned, It Is Important to keep In mind the limited 
Information archaeologists used to draw these conclu- 
sions. Pictures of Indian life that are constructed solely 
on lithic remains are tenuous ones at best. Even though 
archaeologists recognize that base camps are one type 
of Indian occupation and that extractive camps are 
another, It Is possible that a site Ilke Diamond Dalry 
functioned as both. Perhaps Diamond Dalry was a small 


Cache of eight chert blanks at the 
Diamond Dairy site. Map of the Harney Flats area 
showing the Interstate corridor 


and the Harney Flats Site. > 
base camp, and at this location all the important 
functions of dally Indian life were carried out. The only 
Work areas uncovered were food processing, tool 
Production, and storage; however, many other work 
areas may have been represented In the unexcavated 
Portions of the site. The very small proportion of the site 
actually excavated at Diamond Dairy offers good clues 
gl activity here, but it may not present the entire 
re. 


aa. 


Several thousands of years away In time, but only about 
ten miles north along the Interstate corridor is Harney 
Flats. Situated within the upper elevations of the Gulf 
Coastal Lowlands, Just below the Polk Upland, the 10- 
12,000 year old Harney Flats site Is one of the finest 
Paleo Indian sites yet uncovered In the southeast. 


Harney Flats seems to have been an Ideal location. The 
site bridges three Important physiographic features: the 
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(Exploratory Trench 
ne RigM-ot-Wey Boundary 


@ Permanent Tread Station 
Map of the Harney Flats site 
re ies showing the Phase III excavation 


Polk Upland, the Zephyrhills Gap, and the Gulf Coastal 
Lowlands. The Polk Upland, for example, offered a high, 
dry settlement that required only minimal travel to tap 
nearby food and chert resources. The Gulf Coastal 
Lowlands also offered the prospect of food, since water 
that collected In low lylng areas attracted animals that 
Indians hunted on a regular basis. The location of 
Harney Flats along the hills just adjacent to the 
Zephyrhills Gap provided an observation point. Here, a 
separation In a ridge connecting the Hillsborough River 
and the Palm River Valley may have been a natural 
passage for animals moving from upland areas to water- 
Ing spots below. The Harney Flats site, positioned along 
a scarp overlooking the Harney Flats basin, allowed 
Indians to observe the movement of animals from above, 
offering the prospects for finding food on a predictable 
basis. 

Harney Flats was a large base camp that functioned as a 
place of residence for Paleo Indians, as a work area 
where tools were manufactured, and quite possibly as a 
soclal center for gathering Indian bands. This picture Is 
constructed from the artifacts found at the site and by 
thelr positions In the site. The Harney Flats site was 
divided Into three areas of excavation, just as Diamond 
Dalry was, and each of these areas offered evidence of 
the type of activity performed there. 

Area One was located on the highest and fiaitest portion 
of the site, and served as a natural livinc It offered 
good vantage point and it was obviously drier than the 
two lower portions of the site. Area One also contained 
fewer artifacts and less lithic waste, or debitage, an Indi- 
cation that this part of the site was used as a living 
space. Indians probably avoided cluttering thelr living 
area with flakes of stone resulting from their tool- 
making. 


In Area One, two artifacts were discovered that strongly 
suggested that Harney Flats may have functioned as a 
gathering place for neighboring bands of Paleo Indians. 
One artifact had an unknown function while the second 
was used as an anvil; both were made of metamorphic 
rock, found naturally 500 miles north of the Tampa Bay 
region In northern Georgia. Since It Is unlikely the 
Indians at Harney Flats would have traveled this far for 
lithic materials, It Is reasonable to suspect that It was 
exchanged or bartered during social gatherings. 


g Indian groups may have banded together at 
e locations, like Harney Flats, to exploit the many 
there. They were also likely to carry on a 
of social activities that Included trading. In- 
gly enough, the metamorphic rocks found here 

ly not as effective, in terms of quality, as the 
tools made of the chert Indians had available In the 
jate area. Because of this difference In quality, 
eologists are perplexed by the presence of these 
stones, however the Importance given the unusual 
of the stone may have overridden thelr actual 
fulness. 


‘other two areas excavated at Harney Flats are 
ht to have been used for tool-making. Whereas 
ond Dalry assemblage was dominated by flakes 
few shaped tools, Harney Flats Produced both 
sands of quickly made flake tools and many shaped 
jools, Because the supply of chert was so plentiful near 
Harney Flats, many of the shaped tools were brought 
here to be thrown away. Rather than spend time 
sharpening an old tool, It was easier to throw It away and 

ickly knock off a sharp flake from a large chert core. 
Cores of rock were brought right from quarry areas and 
small sharp flakes could be knapped from them to be 
used and thrown away once they became dull. Studies 
have shown that when chert was available to Indians In 
large quantities, like at Harney Flats, they conserved thelr 
hafted tools, those shaped and bound with wooden 
handles or shafts, and used quickly made flake tools 
more often. 


Although flake tools dominated the assemblage at 
Harney Flats, Suwannee projectile points were definitely 
the most exciting discoveries. The Suwannee point Is 
the oldest point type In Florida and has been found in 
Paleo Indian artifact collections throughout the 
Southeast. Because of its limited regional distribution 
and because It forms the beginning of the Florida point 
chronology, the Suwannee point Is of special interest to 
archaeologists. 

The Suwannee point is a rather large, lanceolate shaped 
point, which tapers slightly at its base. At the base, 
small ears were created, most likely to assist In hafting 
the tool. In its finished form, the Suwannee was 
probably used as a heavy cutting tool. 

The Suwannee Is similar in shape to the Clovis point, 


Suwannee points trom 
Harney Flats site (full size) 


the 
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which Is the dominant Paleo artifact In North America. 
Some archaeologists believe that the Suwannee Is a 
reshaped Clovis point, but If a transition from Clovis to 
Suwannee actually existed, each type could be expected 
from excavations. Currently, few Clovis points have 
been found in Florida, suggesting that the Clovis and the 
Suwannee are two distinct Paleo Indian tool types. 


At Harney Flats, several complete and partial Suwannee 
points were discovered. Compared to many of the other 
artifacts found, Suwannee points were scarce. However, 
because Harney Flats was a living site, as well as a work 
site, the various stages of tool manufacture were 
represented by different artifacts. While few completed 
Suwannee points were recovered, the sequence of Its 
making was clearly shown. 


Another Paleo Indian projectile point found at Harney 
Flats Is the Simpson Point. Those archaeologists who 
belleve In transitional styles think the Simpson point may 
be a remanufactured Suwannee point. For example, If a 
Suwannee point was snapped off at Its base In manufac- 
turing or In resharpening, It Is very possible that a 
Simpson point could have been salvaged. The Simpson 
point Is quite similar to the Suwannee except that it Is 
generally smaller and slightly more bulbous-looking, 
that could have resulted from a tallored 
point. Several partial and complete Simpson 
points were found at Harney Flats, further Indication that 
the site was an Important Paleo Indian occupation. 


Bolen points were also recovered at Harney Flats, 
creating both excitement and some consternation. These 
points are recognized as late Paleo Indian artifacts that 
were used some two thousand years after the Suwannee 
point. With this In mind, archaeologists hoped to find 
Bolen points at a different and higher soil level than the 
Suwannee points; however, both occupled the same 
stratigraphic soll layer. 

Although two types of Bolen points, Bolen Plain and 
Bolen Beveled, are distinguished, they each represent a 
single manufacturing sequence. Bolen Plain points 
become beveled as they are resharpened. In other 
words, the only way a point can be made sharper and 
still preserve the original length of the point Is to bevel 
Its edges. Excellent examples of both types of Bolens 
were found at Harney Flats. 
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Finished and unfinished Simpson 
points from the Harney Flats site 
(tull size). 


A total of 134 end scrapers was recovered at Harney 
Flats, many of them shaped to accept a wooden handle. 
These tools would have been used to scrape animal 
hides, wood, or bone, however some variable shapes 
ares that cutting, carving, and spokeshave work 
uld have been done as well. 
n contrast to the later Diamond Dairy site where only 
vy woodworking tool was discovered, many such 
$ were found at Harney Flats. Among these were six 
Including two that were tapered for hafting. These 
avy tools, once held securely by a wooden handle, 
Were used for chopping wood. The number of tools re- 
covered at Harney Flats that could be used for 
Woodworking Indicates that this site served Indians for 
long periods of time. The longer residence time would 
have required sturdier dwellings that adzes helped to 
construct. 


A 


Early Archaic Bolen points from 
the Harney Flats site (full size). 


One core tool recovered at Harney Flats, though not as 
finished as some of the artifacts, probably offers more 
Information about Paleo Indian life than any other single 
artifact found. This thick, oval-shaped tool, like all cores 
the Indians created, was given its rough dimensions by 
flaking It at a quarry site or at Harney Flats Itself. Once 
reduced to a size of about seven Inches, the core fit 
comfortably in the hand, and it became portable. Its 
value depended on the many possibilities It offered the 
Indians as they moved about in their search for food. 
For example, a core could be flaked to create simple, yet 
sharp, flake tools In an area where chert may not have 
been available. The core could also fit the hand well 
enough to be used as a hand ax. Finally, If the core was 
flaked properly, It could have become a Suwannee point. 
Archaeologists regard the core tool as one with flexibility, 
because It could be adapted to many situations 
confronting the Indians In their movement throughout 
their environment. 
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Reproduction of a hafted adze 
from the travelling exhibit 300° x 
35 mi. (full size). 


<4 Reproduction of a hafted end- 
scraper from the travelling exhibit 
300’ x 35 mi. (full size). 


Scrapers from the Harney Flats 
site (full size). 


‘Adzes from the Diamond Dairy 
site (full size), 


The core tool is an excellent example of the flexibility of 
the Paleo Indian tool kit, and nearly all the artifacts 
recovered at Harney Flats exhibit this trait. The Harney 
Flats tool kit was not a specialized set of tools; It was a 
set of tools, typified by the core, that could be adapted to 
meet many demands In the course of the Indians’ 
movement. The generalized nature of the tools found at 
Harney Flats Is Important In the understanding of Indians 
In the Tampa Bay region and these findings help 
substantiate what archaeologists already know about 
Paleo Indians throughout North America. 


The geographic shape of Florida and its location 
probably led to some notable differences in Indian life 
compared to the rest of North America. Paleo Indians 
living In the Plains states, for example, were probably 
highly mobile, since the animals they pursued roamed 
Open spaces and probably followed some sort of 
migratory pattern. In Florida, however, with its similar 
winter and summer temperatures, animals were not likely 
to migrate, but Instead moved about only when water or 
food became exhausted. 


Indian movement In Florida, as a result, may have been 
much different from northern Paleo groups. The constant 
movement required further north may not have been 
necessary In Florida. While Indians living In the Tampa 
Bay region obviously traveled some distances In search 
of animals, these distances may have been limited. The 
animals they hunted were not inclined to stray long 
distances to fulfill their need for food, which in turn 
limited movement on the part of the Indians. Second, the 
uniform climate meant that plant foods could be rotated; 
while one plant food source diminished, another could be 
relied upon as a replacement. And, finally, in Florida fish 
and shellfish could also be relied on. 


The archaeological research conducted at the sites along 
the I-75 corridor In Hillsborough County has taught us 
much about the lifeways of the earliest inhabitants of 
Florida. We have learned about their technology —- what 
tools they used and how they made them. We have 
learned about the kinds of settlements they had and what 
they looked for when they sought a place to settle or 
work. Of course, there Is still much we do not know. 
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Core tools from the Harney Flats 


A 
site (full size). 


of these things we may never know 
discover in the near future. The only 
however, Is through careful, scientific 


ell us much about the present. If we learn 
ped with their environment and their fellow 
perhaps we will be better able to cope 
ronment and our fellow men now and In the 


| bit of Florida's heritage. Let us hope we 
use of both. 


Reproduction of a hafted side- 
——_ scraper from the travelling exhibit 
ask 300’ x 35 mi, (full size), 
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Glossary 


BB asoriGiNAL - native Inhabitants of North America 
before the arrival of Europeans. 
ARCHAIC PERIOD ~ dates for the beginning and end of 
this period differ from source to source; however, the 
perlod from 9,500 to 3,500 years ago Is generally 
accepted. 
ATLATL - a wooden shafted throwing device with a 
hooked tip, usually made of bone, that assisted In 
throwing a spear greater distances and with more force. 
BASE CAMP - an Indian site used as a permanent 
residence. 
BOLEN POINT - thought to be a transitional projectile 
point between the late Paleo and early Archaic periods. 
Projections, or ears, only hinted at In Paleo points 
became more prominent with the technique of side- 
notching. 
CHERT - a silica rock, resembling flint, that is often 
found as a small pocket in limestone and which was 
used by early Indians for tool-making. 
CHRONOLOGY - dating archaeological finds relative to 
each other, even though the age In terms of years is not 
known precisely. 
CLOVIS POINT - similar to the Suwannee point In 
appearance; however, the Clovis point is the dominant 
Paleo artifact throughout North America. 
FLAKE TOOLS - sharp, expedient tools created from 
knapping fllnt or chert. 
GRID SYSTEM - a method of establishing a boundary for 
an excavation such that the positions of all artifacts 
found within this boundary can be accurately mapped 
and recorded. 
HAFTING - the process of attaching a stone tool to a 
wood or bone shaft by means of twine or sinew. 
KNAPPING - the process of shaping artifacts from stone, 
usually chert or flint. 


LITHIC - relating to, or made of stone. 

PALEO PERIOD - the beginning of this period In North 
America depends on when Indians are first thought to 
have entered the continent, but in Florida, the period 
from 12,000 to 9,500 years ago would probably be ample. 
PATINATION - a process of weathering due to exposure 
to the elements, creating a dull finish or film on stone. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY - the physical geography of an area 
based on the appearance of the land surface. 
PLEISTOCENE - the last million years of geological 
history, known as the age of glaciers, from which the 
earliest skeletal remains of man date. 

PROCUREMENT CAMP - a temporary camp used by 
Indians to gather a resource. 

PROJECTILE POINT - a sharp, pointed object flaked from 
stone and applied to a shaft of bone or wood to be used 
as a tool. 

SALVAGE - a final phase of excavation when a site is 
studied as Intensively as possible. 

SIMPSON POINT - quite similar to the Suwannee point In 
basic appearance, but It Is generally smaller and more 
bulbous, possibly resulting from a tailored Suwannee 
point. 

SURVEY - the measurement of an excavation area to 
locate site boundaries, or more loosely, It can mean the 
exploration of a site to determine its age and the cultures 
that may have been there, 

SUWANNEE POINT - the name given to the oldest 
Projectile point type in Florida that is rather large, lance- 
shaped, and tapered at the base where small ears are 
Present for hafting the point to a wooden or bone shaft. 
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